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so modest, so fond of his old mother, so gratifying in
the way he would submit things to the Marquis for his
opinion! If only Norton followed Mr. Pitt, he was
bound to do well. But it would break her heart if he
ever became one of the Belgravia House Whigs. . . .
Then she used to stop suddenly, afraid that she said too
much. " You will think me a great bore, Norton dear.
But you know that you will have your own way to
make in the world. G. will do nothing for you/'

(G. was Goward, of course, and the P. of W. meant
George Prince of Wales. Initials were a very precious
epistolary possession of Lady Stone's. She felt she
could be as censorious as she liked about initials, where
to write full names would have been distinctly im-
proper.)

But actually Mr. Pitt, the Whigs and the French
Revolution made hardly any impression on Norton.
There were so many more important things. In the
winter the dikes in the Marsh overflowed, furnishing
a whole month's perfect skating. And there were
glorious summer holidays at Scarborough and Stone,
and Christmas holidays in London, with the delights
of the play, the opera, the Christmas parties given
by his numerous cousins. (He was not yet admitted
to the midnight balls and routs of his elders.)

One night at The Rivals Susan, sitting in the box
beside him, nudged his arm during one of the intervals.
" You see that box over there?" she said.
He looked vaguely across.
"That woman in blue satin," Susan added.
Among the many, many toilets across the house
Norton distinguished a female in what seemed to his
inexperienced eye to be blue satin.   He nodded.
"What about her?"